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THE  EDUCATIONAL  MISSIONARY 
HIS  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  aim  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  explain  to  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  are 
eligible  to  become  foreign  missionaries  the  work  of  the 
educational  missionary  and  the  preparation  needed  for 
it,- — the  unprecedented  need  and  opportunities  for  this 
work  all  over  the  non-Christian  world  today,  the  personal 
qualifications  it  demands,  and  the  sort  of  training  most 
apt  to  be  useful. 

The  reader  is  warned  in  advance  that  the  suggestions 
represent  an  ideal  which  many  very  successful  educational 
missionaries  have  not  fulfilled  in  the  past,  and  which  may 
not  be  met  by  many  in  the  future.  Nothing  has  been 

recommended,  however,  except  what  the  Committee  judges 

\ 

to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  as  practicable 
for  at  least  some  missionary  volunteers. 

In  addition  to  a  study  of  the  material  previously  gathered 
on  this  subject,  the  Committee  having  in  charge  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  this  pamphlet  drew  up  a  statement  expressing  their 


views  and  sent  it  out  for  criticism,  together  with  a  set  ot 
specific  questions,  to  a  large  list  of  missionaries  engaged 
in  educational  work,  Board  Secretaries,  and  other  persons 
well  qualified  to  reply.  Over  half  of  the  list  was  especially 
recommended  by  Secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Boards  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Nearly  140  responses 
were  received,  which  have  been  freely  utilized  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  pamphlet.  The  replies  represented  all  the 
great  missionary  fields,  almost  every  type  of  educational 
work  and  stage  of  experience,  although  in  some  cases  too 
few  replies  of  a  single  kind  were  received  to  warrant  safe 
generalizations  on  a  given  point.  Many  suggestive  details 

and  quotations  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  keep  this 
.... 
pamphlet  within  space  limits. 

What  is  an  Educational  Missionary? 

0  ~ 

The  educational  missionary  is  first  of  all  a  missionary. 
He*  is  not  merely  a  teacher  or  professor  employed  by  a 
foreign  missionary  organization  for  work  in  a  school  or 
college  on  the  field ;  before  all  this  he  is  one  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  promotion  of  the  missionary  enterprise  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  that  this  is  the  greatest  work  in  the  world 
and  that  God  has  called  him  to  it.  There  are  those  who 
go  out  to  teach  in  missionary  institutions  for  short  terms 
of  service,  but  these  are  not  properly  educational  mis¬ 
sionaries  unless  the  missionary  spirit  is  their  controlling 
motive.  If  they  go  mainly  to  see  foreign  lands,  or  to  get 
practice  in  teaching,  or  because  nothing  else  happens  to 
turn  up,  they  are  helpers  of  the  mission  but  not  mission¬ 
aries.  It  is  important  that  the  educational  missionary 
should  have  the  right  spirit  and  perspective  for  several 
reasons.  There  are  some  characteristic  difficulties  in  mis- 

*For  the  sake  of  conveniencle  the  masculine  pronoun  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  missionary  or  volunteer ;  while  there  is  a  special  pamphlet  in  this  series  treat¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  the  woman  missionary,  much  that  is  here  said  will  apply 
equally  well  to  a  young  woman  who  looks  forward  to  educational  missionary 
work. 


sionary  educational  work,  as  will  be  explained  later,  which 
might  dishearten  those  who  put  the  practice  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  first  place;  the  needs  of  the  work  sometimes 
require  a  shifting  of  workers  temporarily,  so  that  the  teacher 
may  be  asked  to  itinerate  and  preach  for  a  time;  most 
important  of  all,  the  highest  opportunities  of  his  position 
can  be  realized  only  by  a  man  who  seeks  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  regards  education  as  a  means  to  this  end. 

The  educational  missionary  is  a  person'  who  promotes 
the  missionary  enterprise  through  the  agency  of  some  form 
of  educational  institution.  He  chooses  this  agency  because 
he  believes  its  contribution  to  missions  is  an  absolutely 
indispensable  one,  and  because  he  feels  that  he  has  some 
special  fitness  for  the  service  it  demands.  He  holds  him¬ 
self  ready  at  all  times  to  undertake  any  other  form  of  work 
that  may  be  manifestly  more  needed  for  the  moment. 

The  China  National  Conference  of  Missionaries  and 
Chinese  Christian  Leaders,  held  in  March,  1913,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh 
World  Missionary  Conference,  declares  on  this  subject: 

“We  firmly  believe  that  evangelistic  and  educational  work  are  both  included 
in  our  Great  Commission,  and  that  the  success  of  evangelistic  work  largely  de- 
oends  on  the  efficiency  of  educational  work.” 

What  is  the  Indispensable  Contribution  of  the 

Missionary  School? 

The  aim  of  foreign  missions  is  to  turn  every  foreign 
mission  field  into  a  home  mission  field,  to  create  in  it  a 
Native  Christian  Church  which  shall  be  able  to  do  for  it 
what  we  expect  the  Christian  Church  in  this  country  to 
do  for  us.  The  arguments'  for  home  missions  is  that  in 
every  land  the  activity  of  the  Christian  Church  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  evangelization  and  effect  the  thorough 
Christianization  of  that  land.  Where  there  is  no  Christian 
Church  we  must  send  missionaries  to  build  one  up  and 
stay  by  it  until  it  is  strong  enough  not  only  to  support  and 
govern  itself,  but  to  undertake  the  evangelization  of  its 
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nation  and  the  development  of  other  needed  forms  of 
Christian  institutional  life. 

Now,  it  is  conceivable  that  among  a  simple  people  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  missionaries  might  plant  a 
church  without  the  aid  of  organized  schools.  They  might 
teach  the  people  to  read  their  Bibles  by  individual  or  class 
instruction;  they  might  inspire  them,  as  has  been  done  in 
Korea,  to  the  great  evangelistic  activity  among  their 
neighbors;  by  keeping  church  life  on  the  simplest  native 
basis  and  encouraging  the  grace  of  giving  they  might 
achieve  self-support;  they  might  train  native  Christian 
pastors  and  evangelists  by  informal  methods;  and  they 
might  ultimately  produce  a  church  full  of  such  zeal  and 
good  works  as  to  put  us  with  our  far  greater  privileges 
altogether  to  shame.  They  might  accomplish  all  this  so 
long  as  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  maintained 
and  with  it  the  primitive  simplicity  of  life.  Even  then, 
as  the  church  increased  in  size  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could 
do  without  elementary  schools  for  its  children,  and  Bible 
schools  for  training  Christian  workers. 

But  when  Western  civilization  enters  the  case  is  different. 
It  brings  to  bear  tremendous  forces  by  which  the  old  life 
is  gradually  changed.  At  first  it  may  only  demoralize, 
but  later  it  begins  to  work  constructively  and  to  create 
new  ideas  and  ideals.  The  people  are  dazzled  by  the  vast 
material  and  intellectual  inheritance  of  the  West,  beside 
which  their  own  resources  look  so  meagre,  and  they  make 
up  their  minds  to  borrow.  They  find  that  Western  nations 
have  devised  a  powerful  agency  for  helping  individuals  to 
acquire  in  a  systematic  and  economical  way  the  accumu¬ 
lated  experience  of  the  race.  This  agency  is  the  modern 
school.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how  recent  this  development 
is,  even  in  Europe  and  America.  A  century  ago  Germany 
was  the  only  European  nation  that  had  organized  a  national 
system  of  education.  In  England  the  state  did  not  accept 
the  responsibility  for  supplying  elementary  education  until 
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1870,  and  France  did  not  adopt  free  and  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  until  1882.  The  spread  of  free  public  education, 
not  only  elementary,  but  secondary  and  higher,  and  of 
higher  for  women,  is  in  the  United  States  a  matter  almost 
entirely  of  the  last  half  century.  The  achievements  of 
industrial  education  are  mostly  of  the  last  decade.  It  is 
difficult  for  an  outsider  to  realize  how  recently  many  edu¬ 
cational  ideas  have  changed  from  novelties  into  common¬ 
places  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  traditions  still 
remain  long  after  the  conditions  that  created  them  have 
passed  away.  The  school  system  of  today,  as  a  means  of 
molding  national  life,  is  a  very  modern  invention. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  non-Christian  world  should  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  this  agency.  The  rise  of  Germany 
in  the  West  and  the  brilliant  success  of  Japan  in  the  East 
have  emphatically  called  attention  to  the  value  of  education 
as  a  foundation  of  national  prosperity.  The  non-Christian 
world  has  made  up  its  mind  that  it  wants  education  along 
with  battleships,  parliaments,  and  manufacturing  plants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  few  mission  fields 
where  missionary  education  has  not  been  recognized  from 
early  days.  In  some  cases  it  has  afforded  the  most  effective 
mode  of  approach  and  the  strongest  evangelizing  agency. 
It  has  dispelled  superstition  by  turning  on  it  the  light  of 
science.  It  has  leavened  non-Christian  society  with  Chris¬ 
tian  ideals;  it  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  evangelist  where 
it  has  not  done  his  work  for  him;  it  has  trained  the  strongest 
native  Christian  leaders.  Even  in  days  of  comparative 
isolation  of  the  East  from  the  West,  when  the  mission  school 
was  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  Western  method  and 
efficiency  that  was  in  sight,  its  need  was  recognized  by  the 
strongest  thinkers  on  missionary  policy.  But  now,  when  the 
appetite  for  education  is  growing  fast,  when  children  no 
longer  have  to  be  paid  for  coming  to  school,  when  not  only 
the  governments  are  introducing  systems  of  education  com¬ 
pletely  secular  and  without  the  Christians  traditions  and  sup- 
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piemen ts  which  our  own  secular  education  has,  but  the  non- 
Christian  communities  are  organizing  schools,  it  is  no 
time  for  Christian  missions  to  retire  from  the  educational 
held.  Christianity  cannot  afford  to  seem  indifferent  to  the 
discovery  and  spread  of  truth,  nor  to  have  its  followers 
sink  in  intelligence  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
In  an  age  when  standards  of  education  are  rising  it  must 
have  some  of  the  best  educated  men  among  its  leaders. 

But  why  can  the  Christian  Church  on  the  foreign  held 
not  depend  upon  state  education  just  as  the  Church  in 
America  does?  Protestantism  has  no  longer  any  parochial 
school  system,  and  denominational  college  are  relatively 
on  the  wane.  Let  the  Christian  community  on  the  foreign 
held  by  all  means  have  an  up-to-date  education,  but  let 
it  not  burden  the  foreign  missionary  boards  or  the  Native 
Church  with  the  expense  which  this  involves.  Since  the 
governments  in  non-Christian  countries  are  building  up 
educational  systems,  why  not  take  advantage  of  them, 
merely  supplementing  with  theological  seminaries  and 
Bible  training  schools? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  course  should  not  be 
pursued,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  retiring  from  the  work  of 
education  on  the  foreign  held.  In  some  countries  it  may  be 
desirable  or  necessary  to  utilize  government  schools  to  a 
certain  extent;  the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  be  forced 
out  by  competition  which  we  cannot  resist,  or  when  con¬ 
ditions  have  so  far  improved  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  go; 
but  for  the  present  missionary  education  has  some  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  contributions  to  make  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  foreign  held.  Even 
on  the  home  held,  while  denominational  schools  may  de¬ 
crease,  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  ever  afford  to  dispense 
with  schools  in  which  Christianity  is  able  to  express  itself 
more  fully  than  in  those  controlled  by  the  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  India  National  Conference, 
held  in  December,  1912,  speaking  for  a  country  where  the 
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British  Government  has  fostered  education  for  many 
years  and  has  recently  undertaken  notable  improvements, 
says: 

“It  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  Conference  that  the  need  for  mis¬ 
sionary  schools  and  colleges  as  a  Christian  agency  has  never  been  greater  than 
now.”  • 

These  possible  contributions  of  missionary  education 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  may  show  the  true  place  of  Christianity  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  inheritance  from  the 
past.  Education  professes  to  hand  down  to  us  the  best 
and  most  useful  ideas  and  ideals  that  have  been  acquired 
by  the  race.  We  cannot  permit  non-Christian  nations  to 
imagine  that  we  consider  Christianity  so  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  that  we  make  no  place  for  it  in  our  education. 
It  may  also  show  the  true  place  of  education  in  Christianity. 

(2)  It  may  fit  all  grades  of  the  Christian  community  for 
the  greatest  Christian  usefulness  according  to  their  abilities 
and  opprtunities.  Thus  it  may  promote  among  all  Chris- 
tians  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christian  truth,  and  an  all-round  development  in  Christian 
character;  it  may  help  the  rank  and  file  to  make  the  most 
of  themselves  in  the  world  and  thus  provide  for  the  self- 
support  of  the  Christian  Church;  it  may  help  individual 
Christians  by  their  character  to  exert  an  influence  in  the 
community,  and  the  Christian  community  to  exert  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  nation,  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers; 
it  may  promote  Christian  ideals  in  the  home  and  in  social 
life;  it  may  supply  trained  teachers  for  a  Christian  system 
of  education;  it  may  inspire  Christians  to  social  service; 
it  may  take  advantage  of  its  contact  with  those  passing 
through  the  period  when  life  decisions  are  made  in  order 
to  secure  volunteers  for  specifically  Christian  callings;  it 
may  train  these  volunteers  for  the  most  effective  service 
in  the  Christian  Church;  it  may  prepare  clergymen  and 
laymen  of  special  ability  to  influence  Christian  thought  and 
to  interpret  Christianity  persuasively  to  the  nation. 
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(3)  It  may  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities  for  leading 
non-Christians  to  accept  Christ.  These  opportunities  vary 
widely,  but  in  some  cases  are  very  great.  In  some  countries 
not  only  are  there  members  of  non-Christians  in  Christian 
schools,  but  nowhere  else  is  it  so  practicable  to  remove 
prejudice,  present  Christianity  in  an  attractive  way,  and 
lead  to  a  decision  by  personal  work. 

(4)  It  may  so  leaven  with  Christian  ideals  those  who 
do  not  openly  become  Christians  during  their  course  that 
they  may  go  away  with  an  entirely  different  understanding 
of  Christainity  and  attitude  towards  it.  Many  of  these 
students  may  become  Christians  later  as  a  result  of  school 
influence.  Many  others  who  have  acquired  Christian 
ideals  and  admiration  for  Christian  character  and  a  personal 
friendship  for  individuals,  may  have  special  opportunities  for 
influencing  non-Christian  society  through  the  nominal 
connection  with  it  that  they  have  preserved.  Some  mis¬ 
sionaries  consider  that  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  Christian  education  has  been  to  infuse  the  non-Christian 
world  with  Christian  ideas  in  preparation  for  a  later  trans¬ 
formation  on  a  vast  scale.  In  this  connection  the  training 
of  Christian  teachers  for  government  schools  would  be  a 
most  strategic  move. 

(5)  It  may  illustrate  the  value  of  Christianity  as  a 
philanthropic  agency.  The  modern  school  has  recently 
taken  up  many  new  forms  of  social  welfare  in  a  spirit  that 
can  well  be  called  missionary.  The  Christian  school  on 
the  foreign  field  should  be  forenost  in  this  respect.  Just 
as  the  missionary  hospital  is  not  a  miere  bait  to  attract 
those  who  are  in  distress,  but  an  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  so  the  missionary 
school  seeks  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  community  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  home  and  state  in  individuals  social 
and  civic  betterment.  It  may  help  as  a  social  center  through 
personal  contact  with  homes,  or  by  the  service  of  its  students 
and  graduates. 
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(6)  It  may  set  an  example  to  national  education  in  much 
needed  ways.  This  is  a  time  when  the  non-Christian 
world  is  substituting  new  ideas  for  old  on  a  large  scale. 
Its  old  religions  have  been  in  many  cases  so  bound  up' with 
superstition  that  they  are  being  discredited  and  are  losing 
their  hold.  With  them  the  old  social  restraints,  such  as 
they  were,  are  passing  away.  If  all  the  agencies  of  Christen¬ 
dom  could  be  taken  on  to  fill  the  gap — the  Christian  home, 
the  Christian  Church,  Christian  philanthropy,  and  public 
spirit — the  case  would  not  be  so  desperate.  But  the  only 
agency  which  is  being  generally  adopted  in  a  systematic 
way  is  the  secular  school,  which  is  likely  to  become  still 
more  secular  than  it  is  in  the  West.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should 
be  attractive  types  of  Christian  education  in  full  view  and 
at  close  range,  which  may  illustrate  the  methods  and  value 
of  moral  training.  Christian  schools  may  also  lead  public 
opinion  in  meeting  special  needs,  such  as  those  of  girls, 
depressed  classes,  defectives,  unfortunates,  and  others  who 
may  be  neglected. 

(7)  It  may  prepare  an  educational  system  for  theNative 
Church  to  take  over  and  to  maintain  in  a  Christian  spirit 
as  long  as  it  shall  be  needed.  Just  how  extensive  this 
system  will  be  is  a  matter  for  discussion,  which  will  be 
decided  differently  in  different  fields.  But  everywhere  the 
Native  Church  will  need  schools  under  its  own  control 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  These  schools  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  educational  missionaries  until  they  can  be  taken 
over  by  the  Native  Church. 

In  order  to  make  these  indispensable  contributions  to 
the  achievement  of  the  aim  of  foreign  missions  the  Christian 
school  will  need  to  be  thoroughly  effective.  It  must 
attract  the  students  it  wishes  to  reach,  sometimes  in  the 
face  of  sharp  competition  from  other  schools,  meet  any 
government  requirements  that  may  exist,  and  reflect  credit 
on  the  intellectual  ideals  of  the  Christian  Church.  Stand- 


ards  will  differ  in  different  countries  and  under  different 
circumstances,  but  in  general  the  aims  of  missionary  educa¬ 
tion  make  far  more  strenuous  demands  than  those  of 
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schools  in  this  country,  and  these  demands  will  probably 
become  even  more  pressing  in  the  future. 

\ 

Special  Difficulties  in  Missionary  Educational  Work. 

Besides  this  there  are  certain  difficulties,  not  all  en¬ 
countered  in  every  field,  which  make  the  work  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  missionary  harder  than  that  of  the  teacher  at  home. 

(1)  The  Need  of  Teaching  in  a  Foreign  Language. 

.  To  do  this  effectively  one  needs  to  know  not  only  the 

eqiiivalents  of  his  own  ideas  in  the  native  vernacular,  but 
the  thought  life  of  the  students  themselves.  Hence,  even 
in  cases  where  instruction  may  be  given  in  English,  a 
knowledge  of  the  student's  mother  tongue  is  necessary  for 
the  best  work.  When  mastered  it  is  much  more  effective 
than  English  for  religious  instruction  and  personal  work. 

(2)  Ignorance  of  the  Life  from  which  the  Students 
Come.  In  many  cases  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
the  home  influences  that  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
American  education.  Ideas,  abilities,  and  attitudes  that  are 
commonplace  to  the  average  American  boy  or  girl  may  be 
altogether  lacking.  Points  of  contact  are  thus  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find. 

(3)  Ignorance  of  the  Life  to  which  the  Students 
Go,  and  of  the  needs  of  the  family,  community  or  nation 
which  education  must  prepare  them  to  meet.  These  needs 
may  be  physical,  intellectual,  economic,  social,  or  religious. 
Until  they  are  known  we  cannot  determine  just  what  sort 
of  education  is  most  necessary.  To  estimate  them  properly 
may  require  long  study. 

(4)  Inadequate  Staff  and  Equipment.  This  is  a 
condition  of  the  majority  of  missionary  schools  as  measured 
by  American  standards.  It  frequently  means  an  over* 
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pressure  of  routine  work  and  lack  of  time  for  the  most 
important  things. 

(5)  An  Inadequate  Supply  of  Textbooks.  The 
number  available  is  increasing  and  in  a  few  places  is  fairly 
sufficient,  but  in  most  countries  the  textbook  problem  is  a 
serious  one.  Missionaries  have  done  much  to  meet  the 
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need  and  will  have  much  yet  to  do.  Especially  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  mere  translations  will  not  serve  the 
purpose. 

(6)  Lack  of  Trained  Native  Teachers.  This  is  a 
very  great  difficulty,  which  is  strongly  emphasized  both  by 
conference  reports  arid  by  correspondents.  The  salaries 
usually  available  do  not  attract  the  best  material,  and  the 
missionaries  on  the  ground  have  frequently  been  unable 
to  train  to  real  efficiency. 

(7)  Too  Frequent  Presence  of  Traditions  that  Do 
Not  Represent  the  Best  Educational  Ideals.  Many 
missionary  schools,  on  account  of  their  comparative  isola¬ 
tion  from  modern  educational  developments,  have  gotten 
into  ruts  from  which  it  is  hard  to  turn  them. 

(8)  The  Responsibility  for  Distinctively  Mission¬ 
ary  Ideals  as  well  as  those  of  Secular  Education. 
The  educational  missionary  must  not  only  maintain  a 
good  school  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  standpoints, 
but  must  make  it  exert  a  strong  Christian  influence  and 

contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  Native  Christian  Church. 

» 

To  realize  this  latter  aim  effectively  will  demand  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  energy. 

(9)  The  Increasing  Stress  of  Government  Compe¬ 
tition.  A  few  decades  ago  this  was  not  at  all  felt  by  most 
mission  schools.  But  things  are  changing.  From  all  over 
the  world  comes  the  report  of  steadily  rising  standards  of 
education,  so  that  missionary  schools  must  improve  their 
efficiency  in  order  to  maintain  their  position.  In  some 
countries,  such  as  Japan  and  India,  this  competition  has 
been  felt  for  some  time.  In  others,  such  as  China  and 
Turkey,  it  is  only  beginning,  but  in  a  few  years  may  be¬ 
come  acute.  The  government  schools  are  supported  by 
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taxes,  while  the  mission  schools  must  depend  upon  Board 
treasuries  or  special  gifts.  Governments  can  make  reg¬ 
ulations  in  favor  of  their  own  institutions.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  need  for  a  high  quality  of  work  in  mis¬ 
sionary  education  has  never  been  so  great. 

Here  then  is  a  task  that  ought  to  appeal  strongly  to 
American  students  who  wish  to  help  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  aims  of  missionary  education 
are  supremely  important;  the  present  opportunities,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  non-Christian  world  eagerly  invites  instruction, 
are  unprecedented;  the  difficulties  afford  scope  for  a  high 
order  of  constructive  ability. 

The  Qualifications  of  the  Educational  Misionary. 

What  has  been  said  above  ought  to  rid  any  volunteer  of 
the  notion  that  he  or  she  is  too  good  to  become  an  educational 
missionary.  It  may  well  discourage  those  who  have  had 
the  notion  that  “any  one  is  good  enough  to  teach.”  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  persons  need 
have  all  the  qualities  that  are  desirable  in  order  to  be  of 
use.  The  main  value  of  the  list  given  below  will  probably 
be  to  help  volunteers  to  guide  their  own  training  so  as  to 
develop  the  qualifications  mentioned. 

Another  pamphlet  of  this  series  indicates  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  should  be  demanded  of  all  missionaries.  These 
are  briefly  as  follows: 

No  one  should  be  sent  out  as  a  missionary  who  has  not 
been  certified  by  a  competent  medical  examiner  to  be  of 
good  health  and  of  sound  constitution,  and  who  is  not  well 
grounded  in  the  general  rules  of  health.  In  addition  to 
academic  preparation,  there  should  be  a  knowledge  of 
Christianity  which  will  enable  one  to  present  it  effectively, 
some  knowledge  of  the  field,  of  the  science  of  missions,  the 
history  of  religions,  the  science  of  language,  and  the  art 
of  education.  There  should  be  a  direct  and  personal  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  sense  of  communion  with  God,  the  habit 
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of  prayer,  a  mind  filled  with  the  scriptures.  As  essentials 
of  Christian  character  there  should  be  self-control,  humility, 
and  zeal;  as  qualities  of  temper,  a  love  of  God,  faith  and 
hope  in  Him,  docility,  gentleness,  courtesy,  sympathy, 
leadership.  On  this  subject  see  further  the  report  of 
Commission  V  of  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference,  Chapter  VIII. 

Candidates  are  not  responsible  for  determining  whether 
they  possess  these  qualities  sufficiently  to  be  sent  to  the 
field.  The  Boards  undertake  to  decide  this  by  the  aid  of 
statements  which  candidates  make  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  supplemented  by  estimates  sent  in  by  those  who 
know  them  best.  Naturally  a  candidate  who  is  altogether 
satisfied  with  his  or  her  own  qualifications  would  seem  to 
the  Boards  to  lack  the  primary  essential  of  humility. 
The  only  way  to  settle  finally  whether  a  volunteer  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  missionary  service  is  to  enter  into  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Board.  Mr.  F.  P.  Turner,  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  600  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  will  always  be  glad  to  furnish 
volunteers  with  the  address  of  the  Candidate  Secretary  of 
their  Board. 

The  Physical  Qualifications  are  in  general  the  same 

as  those  of  other  missionary  candidates.  Athletic  ability 

* 

is  especially  useful  in  schools. 

The  Social  Qualifications  are  important  in  two  prin¬ 
cipal  directions — relations  with  students  and  relations  with 
colleagues.  Under  the  former  head  there  is  need  of  an 
absence  of  race  prejudice,  of  ability  to  sympathize  with  the 
viewpoint  of  students  and  take  an  interest  in  their  lives,  of 
a  capacity  for  friendship,  ability  to  do  personal  work, 
ability  to  attract  and  influence  others,  leadership,  firmness, 
a  sense  of  fairness,  willingness  to  learn,  tact,  gentleness, 
and  refinement.  As  stated  above,  these  are  qualities 
which  one  who  expects  to  be  an  educational  missionary 
should  cutivate. 
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As  to  relations  with  colleagues,  the  requirement  that  is 
most  in  -  demand  is  willingness  and  ability  to  work  with 
others.  This  point  is  repeatedly  stressed  by  our  corres¬ 
pondents.  It  involves  humility,  a  willingness  to  yield  in 
non-essentials,  a  sense  of  humor,  companionableness, 
sympathy,  tact,  good  manners.  Those  who.se  manners  are 
unsympathetic  and  pugnacious,  who  lack  refinement  and 
tact,  who  are  weak  in  showing  and  attracting  friendship, 
will  be  severely  handicapped  for  educational  work  on  the 
foreign  field.  The  missionary  stands  to  many  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  social  life  of  Christianity;  his  opportun¬ 
ities  for  social  contact  especially  in  boarding  schools  are 
very  great.  His  social  qualifications  will  greatly  affect  the 
value  of  his  school  work,  the  comfort  of  his  fellow  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  relations  of  the  Native  Church  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  body. 

The  Intellectual  Qualifications  will  differ  for  dif- 
ferent  positions.  For  some  time  and  in  many  places 
teachers  of  not  more  than  average  ability  may  render 
useful  service,  but  the  majority  of  our  correspondents 
call  for  ability  above  the  average.  This  is  especially  along 
four  lines: 

(a)  Openmindedness  and  Originality.  Conditions  on 
the  field  are  often  very  different  from  those  at  home. 
Educational  missionaries  must  be  alert  to  note  new  factors 
in  their  problems,  and  fertile  in  adapting  their  methods. 
The  routine  type  of  mind  which  applies  familiar  American 
methods  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  may  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

(b)  Ability  to  Grow  Without  the  Helps  and  Stim¬ 
ulants  of  Home  Surroundings.  Teachers  on  the  foreign 
field  may  be  without  the  inspiration  of  associates,  super¬ 
vision,  or  competition.  They  may  not  see  the  new  educa¬ 
tional  books  or  magazines,  or  be  able  to  attend  conferences 
on  educational  work.  Their  equipment  may  be  meagre 
and  their  time  occupied  with  distracting  details.  Under 
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the  circumstances  those  who  have  never  formed  habits  of 
self-cultivation  and  continuous  intellectual  growth  are 
likely  to  become  cases  of  arrested  development.  There  is 
need  of  the  ability  to  learn  both  from  books  and  at  first 
hand.  II  this  ability  is  not  acquired  before  sailing  it  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  be. 

(c)  Linguistic  Ability,  the  ability  really  to  master  a 
foreign  language  and  pronounce  it  well.  It  is  not  easy  to 
test  this  ability  satisfactorily  in  advance,  but  pains  should 
be  taken  to  cultivate  whatever  one  may  possess  along  this 
line.  The  mastery  of  at  least  one  spoken  modern  language 
is  recommended  by  many  missionaries,  and  also  the  study 
of  phonetics. 

(d)  Clear  Thought  and  Expression.  It  is  obvious 
that  those  who  have  difficulty  in  conveying  their  meaning 
to  their  own  fellow  countrymen  and  in  their  own  native 
tongue,  will  have  a  hard  time  with  those  of  another  race 
by  means  of  a  foreign  language.  Even  when  English  is 
the  medium  of  instruction  it  must  be  used  with  special 
clearness. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  must  be  a  greater  number  of  educational 
missionaries  of  unusual  mental  ability  if  the  perplexing 
problems  of  educational  missions  are  to  be  solved.  Training 
of  the  best  kind  is  needed,  but  will  never  be  a  substitute 
for  native  intellectual  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
with  most  intellectual  strength  will  profit  most  by  thorough 
training  and  be  least  harmed  by  it.  We  need  both  for 
those  who  are  to  be  leaders  on  the  field. 

Professional  Qualifications.  These  are  ability  in 
teaching,  administration,  finance,  and  in  relating  education 
to  the  best  life  of  the  community.  As  to  the  professional 
spirit,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  higher  professional 
qualifications  are  needed  for  work  on  the  foreign  field. 
Some  correspondents  advise  that  no  one  should  be  sent 


into  educational  work  who  would  not  have  been  a  teachei 
if  remaining  at  home.  There  is  a  demand  for  some  workers* 
with  the  equivalent  of  a  Ph.D.  in  education  and  with  broad 
experience  in  addition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of 
the  specialist  may  cause  trouble  on  the  foreign  held.  There 
is  danger  that  the  highly  trained  educational  missionary 
may  entertain  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  his  colleagues  who 
have  not  had  his  advantages;  that  he  may  regard  hinself, 
as  one  correspondent  puts  it,  “as  a  sort  of  special  chrysan¬ 
themum,”  only  for  particular  uses;  and  that  consequently 
he  may  be  hard  to  get  along  with  and  may  not  ht  into  the 
work  of  the  mission.  If  the  specialty  has  been  a  narrow 
one  he  may  find  no  position  exactly  to  correspond,  and 
he  may  be  unable  to  do  the  work  that  is  most  needed.  His 
tastes  may  become  specialized  so  that  he  can  perform  only 
certain  tasks  with  personal  staisfaction  and  may  be  un¬ 
willing  to  take  his  share  of  general  work.  These  are  no 
theoretical  evils,  but  matters  of  actual  experience.  There 
is  a  type  of  educational  specialist  which  would  avoid  some 
of  them,  the  type  that  studies  education  as  a  whole  and 
traces  its  relationships  with  life  outside  of  the  school, 
which  is  more  interested  in  education  as  a  means  than  as  an 
end.  Even  here  there  may  be  needed  for  much  spiritual 
humility.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  course  is  not  to 
dispense  with  higher  training  in  education,  but  to  administer 
it  to  bigger  men,  who  will  not  be  spoiled  by  degrees,  and 
who  are  first  of  all  missionaries. 

The  spiritual  qualifications  are: 

(a)  Deep  Personal  Religious  Experience,  which  is 
the  basis  of  spiritual  power.  This  needs  to  be  cultivated 
by  habits  of  spiritual  refreshment. 

(b)  A  Strong  Missionary  Spirit,  which  will  take  time 
for  personal  work  in  spite  of  the  distractions  of  school  life. 

(c)  A  Personal  Righteousness  that  Commands  Re¬ 
spect. 
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(d)  The  Ability  to  Teach  the  Bible  Effectively. 
This  is  very  important,  but  forms  no  part  of  the  training 
of  the  American  secular  teacher. 

In  general,  the  qualification  that  is  most  often  mentioned 
by  correspondents  is  adaptability,  a  broad  word  which 
covers  adaptability  to  new  and  strange  conditions,  to 
possible  deficiencies  in  equipment  and  support,  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  field,  to  students  of  another  race,  to 
colleagues,  to  the  missionary  enterprise  as  a  whole.  It 
implies  not  mere  adjustment  to  circumstances,  but  making 
the  best  of  them,  realizing  their  missionary  possibilities 
to  the  utmost.  It  demands  versatility,  initiative,  thor¬ 
oughness,  patience  and  common  sense.  It  is  the  crown  of 
a  strong  character  and  not  the  defect  of  a  weak  one.  It  is 
the  quality  that  Paul  had  in  mind  when  he  desired  to  “be 
all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some.  “ 

The  Training  of  the  Educational  Missionary. 

Given  the  necessary  qualifications  and  personal  character, 
there  are  three  kinds  of  training  that  must  be  considered — 
the  general,  the  missionary,  and  the  educational  training. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  each  of  these  will  depend  in 
the  first  place  on  the  ability  and  opportunities  of  the  vol¬ 
unteer,  and,  in  the  second,  on  the  field  to  which  he  goes  and 
the  type  of  work  which  he  takes  up.  There  may  be  vol¬ 
unteers  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  means  to  complete 
a  college  course  or  to  take  special  work  afterwards,  who 
may  still  be  useful  in  certain  schools  on  the  mission  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  every  position  on  the  foreign  field 
demands  all  the  training  that  some  volunteers  are  able  to 
take.  Not  all  volunteers  will  profit  equally  from  the  same 
training.  For  some  types  of  mind  it  will  be  much  more 
worth  while  than  for  others.  The  age  of  the  volunteer  is 
also  a  factor.  Those  who  are  approaching  thirty  cannot 
spend  much  more  time  in  training  if  they  are  to  go  out  at 

all,  and  even  for  some  who  are  younger  it  may  be  wise  not 
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to  prolong  preparation.  With  these  things  in  view  it  wilt 
be  well  for  the  volunteer  to  get  into  correspondence  with 
the  Candidate  Secretary  of  his  Board,  assuming,  however, 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Board  may  be  willing  to  appoint 
and  send  him  at  once  does  not  prove  that  he  might  not  be 
more  useful  with  further  training.  The  tendency  of  Boards 
is  to  take  candidates  with  a  minimum  of  preparation  that 
is  necessary  for  a  given  place.  In  case  the  first  Board 
approached  has  no  demand  for  his  kind  of  training,  it  may 
be  well  to  correspond  with  other  Boards. 

Mission  or  Bishop  Appoints  to  Position. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  Board  absolutely  to  guarantee  in  advance  just  the  work 
which  the  candidate  will  be  called  upon  to  do  on  the  held. 
In  the  first  place,  the  candidate  should  not  expect  to  be 
retained  in  the  position  in  which  he  does  not  make  good. 
Conditions  on  the  foreign  held  are  sonetimes  very  unlike 
those  at  home,  and  a  person  who  would  succeed  in  a  position 
of  the  same  general  character  at  home-  might  fail  there. 
Then,  some  special  emergency  in  a  mission  that  is  under¬ 
manned  may  make  it  advisable  for  him  to  be  transferred 
to  another  place,  or  even  assigned  to  some  other  line  of 
work.  But  there  is  a  generally  increasing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  while  there  must  be  some  all-around  men  who  can 
be  moved  about  freely,  those  who  have  had  training  for 
special  positions  are  more  needed  than  ever  before,  and  should 
be  kept  in  them  as  long  as  possible. 

As  to  General  Training,  the  majority  of  correspondents 
demand  an  A.  B.  as  the  minimum  for  all  educational 
missionaries,  which  should  preferably  include  courses  in 
pedagogy.  Some  would  prefer  a  normal  school  course,  and 
a  few  think  that  not  more  than  a  high  school  diploma  is 
indispensable  for  those  who  teach  the  lower  grades.  For 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  the  A.  B.  should 
be  required;  and  for  the  latter,  postgraduates  work  in  the 
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subject  to  be  taught  is  very  desirable.  For  boarding 
schools,  especially  where  competition  is  not  yet  severe,  an 
all-round  education  may  be  a  better  basis,  but  for  colleges 
some  missionaries  would  demand  a  Ph.D.  for  every  member 
of  the  faculty.  While  emphasizing  the  supreme  importance 
of  ability,  character  and  common  sense,  missionaries 
would  generally  recommend  more  thorough  training  than 
they  themselves  received. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  college  courses  which  may 
offer  themselves  to  the  volunteer  may  differ  widely,  and 
that  even  two  with  the  same  curriculum  may  be  of  very  un¬ 
equal  value.  Much  depends  on  the  atmosphere  of  the 
institution,  on  the  ability  of  the  professors,  and  the  sort 
.of  work  done  by  the  students.  The  following  courses  may 
well  be  elected  in  college  if  there  is  opportunity:  Bible, 
education,  sociology,  comparative  religions,  science  of 
language,  history,  economics,  politics,  philosophy,  ethics, 
science,  English  language  and  literature  (in  which  it  appears 
that  many  missionaries  are  noticeably  deficient),  and 
anthropology.  Other  subjects  less  likely  to  be  on  the  col¬ 
lege  elective  list  but  of  value  to  missionaries  are:  physical 
training,  industrial  training,  hygiene,  domestic  science, 
agriculture,  business  methods,  bookkeeping,  phonetics,  and 
music.  Practical  experience  in  Bible  teaching  and  Sunday 
School  work  will  be  valuable;  also  experience  in  personal 
work  and  social  service.  Mission  study  classes  will  nat¬ 
urally  be  attended  by  volunteers.  A  course  on  educational 
missions  is  now  provided  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment. 

As  to  Missionary  Training/,  the  most  necessary  subjects 
are  Bible,  religious  education,  the  fundamentals  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  aims  and  methods  of  foreign  missions,  comparative 
religions,  comparative  sociology,  and  the  science  of  language. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  is  essential. 
This  should  be  based  on  recent  scholarship.  One  mis¬ 
sionary  writes,  “Blind  adherence  to  traditions  will  lose  the 
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respect  of  the  Chinese.”  Another  says,  “Those  who  da 
not  keep  up  to  date  in  their  religious  thought  are  apt  to 
become  stumbling  blocks.”  These  correspondents  are  not 
urging  radical  views,  but  only  an  acquaintance  with  modern 
Christian  thought.  As  yet  another  puts  it,  missionaries 
should  at  least  know  enough  of  the  modern  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  to  be  able  to  accept  or  reject  it  intelligently. 

The  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  generally  felt  to  be 
less  important  for  an  educational  missionary,  except  of 
course  those  who  are  to  teach  in  theological  seminaries 
or  Bible  schools  or  to  help  in  translating  the  scriptures. 
Ability  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  will 
always  be  a  help,  but  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  Most  pastors  in  this  country  have  little  more 
than  a  memory  that  they  once  studied  it,  and  the  time  it 
consumes  had  better  be  given  to  other  things.  A  knowledge 
of  the  background  of  Bible  history  and  of  Biblical  theology 
is  much  more  necessarv. 
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Religious  education  and  the  ability  to  teach  the  Bible 
effectively  to  various  grades  is  also  essential.  Many 
students  on  the  field  will  get  from  their  missionary  teacher 
the  only  Bible  instruction  they  ever  receive.  Many  will 
copy  his  methods  in  their  own  work.  If  he  is  systematic 
and  efficient  in  dealing  with  secular  subjects,  and  haphazard 
and  feeble  in  his  Bible  classes,  the  natural  inference  will 
be  that  he  considers  the  latter  of  little  account.  The  best 
opportunities  of  all  may  come  to  him  in  personal  work 
outide  of  any  class,  and  he  must  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  these. 

The  fundamentals  of  Christianity  should  comprise  as  a 
minimum  the  outline  of  Christian  doctrine  stated  in  terms 
of  modern  thought.  The  full  course  in  systematic  theology 
is  not  necessary,  though  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
doctrine  will  be  very  useful,  as  some  of  the  Western  devel¬ 
opments  of  theological  thought  tend  to  repeat  themselves 
on  the  foreign  field.  The  broad  essentials  on  which  Christian 
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churches  unite  are  most  important.  The  main  value  of  an 
acquaintance' with  denominational  differences  is  that  they 
may  not  unwittingly  be  made  prominent.  Study  of  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  philosophical  thought  may  be  very 
useful  in  dealing  with  those  troubled  with  doubts,  but  in 
general  the  statement  of  Christianity  should  appeal  to 
decision  and  action  rather  than  to  speculation. 

The  aims  and  methods  of  foreign  missions  should  be 
clearly  understood  so  that  the  educational  work  may  make 
its  maximum  contribution  to  the  whole  cause.  The  report 
of  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Conference,  especially 
Volumes  II  and  III,  should  be  studied,  and  also  the  findings 
of  the  Continuation  Committee  Conferences  in  Asia. 
Education  at  home  or  abroad  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
it  cannot  hope  to  achieve  its  ends  unless  it  understands 
them  thoroughly. 

The  subject  of  comparative  religions  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  educational  missionary  because  he  seeks  to 
substitute  a  Christian  conception  of  life  for  a  non-Christian 
conception.  He  must  therefore  know  his  points  of  contact. 
He  will  naturally  concentrate  on  the  history  of  the  religious 
developments  of  the  field  to  which  he  expects  to  go.  He 
cannot  deal  fairly  and  wisely  with  his  students  without  an 
acquaintance  with  their  religious  background.  Volume  IV 
of  the  Edinburgh  Report  will  be  found  especially  valuable 
in  this  connection.  ' 

Comparative  sociology  is  useful  in  the  same  way.  The 
social  structure  of  many  of  the  non-Christian  nations  is 
very  different  from  our  own.  There  is  danger  that  the 
forces  of  modern  civilization  will  destroy  this  far  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  supply  something  adequate  to  take 
its  place.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  Christian 
school  to  act  as  a  constructive  agency,  helping  to  retain 
whatever  of  good  in  the  old  order  can  hope  to  fuse  with 
the  new,  and  holding  up  high  ideals  to  combat  the  sordid 
ambitions  of  modern  life. 
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The  study  of  the  science  of  language  and  phonetics  may 
save  the  missionary  much  time  and  greatly  increase  his 
efficiency. 

On  this  whole  subject  note  Volume  V  of  the  Edinburgh 
Report,  pages  161-179. 

Where  Shall  These  Subjects  be  Studied? 

In  great  universities  elective  courses  on  some  of  these 
subjects  may  be  available  even  for  the  undergraduate. 
Something  may  also  be  done  in  voluntary  classes  for  Bible 
and  mission  study.  In  most  cases  it  would  seem  worth 
while  to  take  at  least  a  year  to  prepare  along  these  lines. 
Another  pamphlet  of  this  series  contains  a  list  of  courses 
offered  by  the  various  theological  seminaries  and  mission 
training  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  differ  much  in  the  facilities  they  provide 
for  missionary  candidates,  and  the  statements  of  some 
catalogs  sound  better  than  the  facts  strictly  warrant. 
It  will  be  best  for  the  volunteer  to  consult  with  the  Candidate 
Secretary  of  his  Board  as  to  the  choice  of  an  institution. 

A  full  seminary  course  is  recommended  for  educational 
missionaries  by  only  a  small  minority  of  our  correspondents. 
Difference  of  opinion  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  between  the  seminaries  that  are  in  mind.  Some 
seminaries  provide  many  electives  which  would  be  of  value 
to  the  educational  missionary  and  make  it  possible  to 
concentrate  on  these.  Others  require  all  students  to 
follow  a  schedule  of  studies  which  prepares  for  the  home 
pastorate,  including  Hebrew.  More  than  one  year  in  a 
seminary  of  the  former  type  might  be  well  worth  while: 
seminaries  of  the  latter  type  should  be  avoided  by  educa¬ 
tional  candidates  who  can  afford  to  go  elsewhere.  Some, 
seminaries,  however,  whose  regular  course  requires  Hebrew 
permit  missionary  candidates  to  take  special  courses  with¬ 
out  it.  A  year  of  postgraduate  work  in  a  great  university 
might  yield  far  more  in  cultural  values  and  general  equip- 
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ment  for  life  than  an  extra  year  in  most  theological  sem¬ 
inaries. 

The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  at  a  theological  seminary 
will  depend  on  the  previous  training  of  the  candidate,  the 
supplementary  work  he  expects  to  undertake,  his  age,  and 
often  on  practical  questions,  such  as  self-support,  as  well 
as  upon  the  character  of  the  institution.  The  ideal  for  an 
educational  missionary  is  a  broad  culture  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  grow  and  be  of  weight  in  the  community  and 
the  councils  of  the  mission,  together  with  such  a  knowledge 
of  religious  subjects  as  may  help  him  to  make  real  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  growth  of  the  Native  Church.  Unless 
he  teaches  in  a  theological  seminary  or  Bible  school  on  the 
field  he  need  not  be  a  specialist  in  theology,  but  he  will 
have  far  greater  responsibility  in  this  direction  than  teachers 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Brockman  says: 

“No  person  with  a  partial  or  superficial  education  will  be  able  to  command 
the  full  respect  of  the  Chinese.  Heretofore  the  Chinese  have  had  poor  facilities 
for  passing  judgment  upon  a  man's  attainments  in  Western  learning.  Such  will 
not  long  be  the  case.  Whatever  preparation  for  missionaries  may  mean,  it  must 
not  mean  in  the  case  of  China  less,  hut  rather  more,  than  would  be  necessary  for 
work  at  home.”  (Report  of  Commission  V,  pages  270-1.) 

Educational  Training.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Mission  Boards  have  been  less  exacting  in  their  demands 
for  special  training  in  the  case  of  educational  than  in  that  of 
medical  missionaries.  There  are  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  inefficiency  in  medical  work  demonstrates  itself 
quickly  and  mercilessly  as  inefficiency  in  educational  work 
does  not.  The  hospital  patient  obviously  gets  well  or  dies. 
A  school  pupil  under  poor  teaching  stays  on,  learning  almost 
nothing,  but  no  one  can  tell  this  from  his  appearance. 
Learning  is  supposed  to  be  a  tedious  process,  anyway,  the 
results  of  which  are  not  apparent  except  to  those  who 
conduct  examinations.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  generally 
felt  that  educational  science  is  in  a  more  experimental  stage 
than  medical  science  is.  The  word  pedagogy  arouses. 
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suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some.  Teachers  who  are  deficient 
in  personality  often  try  to -conceal  the  fact  by  glibness  in 
technical  rules,  and  this  has  brought  discredit  to  the  whole 
subject.  The  practical  value  of  educational  training  is 
more  or  less  doubted.  In  the  third  place,  the  aims  of  secular 
education  are  felt  to  be  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
the  missionary  school,  so  that  absorption  in  them  may  make 
a  man  a  less  efficient  missionary.  Finally,  educational 
training  at  home  has  been  in  many  cases  too  specialized. 
A  teacher  is  expert  only  in  kindergarten  work,  or  in  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching,  or  in  certain  subjects  of  the  secondary 
school  or  college,  but  makes  no  pretentions  outside  of  the 
field  in  question.  The  medical  missionary,  on  the  other 
hand,  prepares  along  all  lines — medicine,  surgery,  tropical 
diseases,  etc. — with  the  expectation  of  dealing  with  every 
case  that  presents  itself.  If  teaching  were  equally  broad, 
it  would  be  more  welcome  than  it  is. 

All  this  is  not  an  argument  against  educational  training, 
but  merely  a  warning  against  that  which  is  not  broad  and 
thorough.  There  are  many  positive  reasons  to  the  same 
point.  All  the  special  difficulties  mentioned  on  pagesOOOOO 
of  this  pamphlet  make  thoroughness  of  training  more 
necessary.  The  handicap  of  the  use  of  a  foreign  language 
by  either  teacher  or  students,  the  demand  for  adaptation 
to  new  mental  conditions  and  to  social  needs  unlike  those 
of  America,  the  frequent  lack  as  to  school  staff,  equipemnt, 
adequate  textbooks  or  well-trained  native  teachers,  the 
ruts  which  many  missionary  schools  have  gotten  into,  the 
responsibility  for  missionary  as  well  as  intellectual  results, 
the  increasing  stress  of  government  competition — all  these 
things  plainly  demand  preparation  that  shall  be  especially 
efficient.  Other  reasons  could  easily  be  added.  There  is 
often  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  supervision  and  consulta¬ 
tion.  In  this  country  the  teacher  can  easily  advise  with 
colleagues  or  with  superiors.  On  the  foreign  field  he  must 
depend  upon  his  own  resources.  Here  he  has  the  assistance 
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of  the  home,  the  church,  public  spirit,  and  of  other  educa¬ 
tional  agencies,  such  as  literature,  public  addresses,  ex¬ 
hibitions,  etc.,  in  large  measure.  There  the  school  must 
generally  contribute  a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
uplifting  forces  in  the  lives  of  young  people.  Here  the 
inefficient  teacher  tends  to  be  eliminated;  there  he  tends  to 
be  copied  by  those  who  know  no  better  models.  Here  the 
large  problems  and  broad  surveys  of  education  are  assigned 
to  leaders  with  long  experience.  There  problems  that  are 
more  perplexing,  and  the  correlation  of  whole  systems  must 
frequently  be  tackled  by  comparative  newcomers.  No  one 
less  than  the  educational  missionary  can  afford  to  waste 
time  through  ignorance,  no  one  can  less  afford  to  be  in¬ 
efficient,  no  one  can  less  afford  to  be  without  all  the  real 
resources  that  educational  science  has  to  offer. 

What  Educational  Courses  Shall  Be  Taken? 

Here  again  some  warnings  are  necessary.  The  principal 
thing  is  not  how  many  courses  a  candidate  has  taken,  nor 
how  long  he  has  studied,  but  what  he  has  to  show  for  it. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  a  candidate  who  announces  that 
he  has  “had”  educational  psychology,  for  instance,  has 
really  gotten  anything  that  will  be  of  much  use  to  him  on 
the  held.  Educational  courses,  like  those  in  all  other 
subjects,  sometimes  fail  to  secure  to  the  student  all  that 
their  titles  imply.  They  are  usually  taught  with  American 
conditions  in  view,  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
missionary  problems.  They  often  contain  more  or  less 
dead  wood  and  fail  to  carry  the  student  to  the  point  of 
mastery  of  the  subject.  Of  themselves  they  are  not 
achievements,  but  only  helps  and  stimulants  to  further 
learning. 

The  subjects  that  will  probably  be  most  useful  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Educational  Psychology,  a  study  of  the  learning 
process.  This  involves  the  working  of  the  human  mind 


as  affected  by  inheritance  and  environment,  and  its  laws 
of  organization  and  growth.  From  such  a  study  may  be 
expected  a  better  appreciation  of  how  the  pupil  acquires 
his  habitual  modes  of  thought,  of  how  he  adds  to  his  store 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character.  Those  who  expect  to  deal  with  children 
will  specialize  in  child  study. 

(2)  The  Principles  of  Teaching,  in  Their  Practical 
Application.  The  missionary  will  do  well  to  know  some¬ 
thing  in  detail  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  various 
subjects,  first  because  he  may  have  to  teach  several  branches 
regularly  or  in  case  of  emergency;  and  second,  so  that  he  can 
train  native  teachers.  He  should  know  enough  of  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  new  conditions.  Those  qual¬ 
ified  to  supervise  and  to  lead  teachers’  institutes  can  be 
very  useful  on  the  field.  Normal  school  teachers  of  ability 
are  especially  needed. 

(3)  Educational  Sociology,  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
the  school  to  society.  This  involves  the  adjustment  of 
the  school  to  social  needs,  the  aims,  curricula,  and  methods 
of  each  grade  and  type  of  school.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 

.  portant  that  the  missionary  should  not  copy  blindly  the 
schools  of  the  West;  but  should  understand  how  they  ought 
to  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  fields.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  problems  of  educa¬ 
tional  missionary  work  is  to  construct  the  most  useful 
curricula  for  various  situations.  For  instance,  the  China 
National  Conference,  quoted  above  on  page  000,  says  of 
educational  work  for  women,  “We  must  increase  it  in 
quality  and  fit  our  graduates  from  colleges  and  training 
schools  to  investigate  social  and  industrial  problems,  to 
study  religious  questions,  and  in  every  way  to  be  leaders 
of  Chinese  women  in  the  regeneration  of  China.” 

(4)  School  Administration.  This  is  more  important 
for  most  missionaries  than  preparation  for  classroom  work. 
It  involves  not  only  such  matters  as  bookkeeping  and  finance, 


school  building  and  sanitation,  statistics  and  reports,  but 
all  that  relates  to  the  social  life  of  the  school — moral  training, 
and  making  the  school  a  social  center  and  a  service  to  the 
community.  Many  recent  developments  in  the  American 
public  school  in  its  care  for  social  welfare  are  very  suggest¬ 
ive  for  the  mission  field. 

(5)  The  History  of  Education — This  helps  one  to  see 
things  in  a  large  way,  and  is  specifically  recommended  by  a 
number  of  thoughtful  missionaries.  The  course  must  be 
detailed  enough  to  present  more  than  a  background  of 
names,  dates,  and  leading  facts,  and  must  bring  out  the 
philosophy  of  education  in  different  periods.  It  may  well 
include  a  comparative  study  of  the  chief  modern  system 
of  education,  not  only  in  their  historical  setting  but  in 
their  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  An  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  our  ways  of  educating  the  young  are  not  the 
only  effective  ways  is  very  illuminating.  This  is  the 
knowledge  the  missionary  most  needs  and  should  use  to 
best  effect,  ft  will  help  him  to  keep  out  of  ruts. 

(6)  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Training,  including 
nature  study,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and  voca¬ 
tional  training.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  these  subjects 
at  present  all  over  the  world,  and  the  missionary  should 
be  able  to  discuss  them  intelligently.  Their  successful 
application  will  involve  a  thorough  knowledge  of  principles 
as  well  as  local  conditions. 

(7)  Kindergarten  Methods,  modified  to  suit  the  child 
life  of  different  lands,  has  great  possibilities  on  the  foreign 
field.  The  China  National  Conference  says,  '‘There  is  an 
unlimited  field  for  the  Christian  kindergarten.”  For  this 
and  the  deveoplment  of  the  primary  curriculum  we  need 
a  few  thinkers  of  large  calibre. 

(8)  Treatment  of  Defectives.  This  class  is  generally 
neglected  in  the  non-Christian  world.  Christian  missions 
should  set  an  example  in  caring  for  them. 

Not  all  these  subjects  may  be  studied  by  ajl  educational 
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missionaries,  but  the  instance  of  the  medical  missionary 
would  suggest  that  the  training  must  be  broad  and  thorough 
it  an  adequate  type  of  Christian  education  is  to  be  set  up 
on  the  field.  We  need  some  missionaries  who  see  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  who  can  locate  the  weak  points  in  our 
systems  and  strengthen  them. 

The  best  places  for  these  courses  are  teachers’  colleges, 
pedagogical  departments  of  strong  universities,  and  first- 
class  normal  schools.  Some  institutions  which  advertise  all 
or  most  of  these  subjects  may  present  them  in  an  inadequate 
way.  In  general,  it  is  better  to  inquire  about  courses  and 
to  elect  only  those  which  are  given  by  live  men  instead  of 
depending  upon  the  description  of  catalogs.  Some  courses 
can  be  taken  more  economically  by  individual  reading. 

The  classroom  work  and  study  of  the  candidate  may  be 
helpfully  supplemented  in  a  number  of  ways.  Practice 
teaching  is  quite  essential.  Apart  from  it  the  theory  can¬ 
not  be  thoroughly  understood.  Inspection  of  good  teachers 
in  various  grades  and  types  of  schools  is  also  very  sug¬ 
gestive.  Some  schools  should  be  visited  which  shared  the 
difficulties  of  the  foreign  field  as  to  ungraded  classes, 
foreign  born  children,  poor  home  life,  etc.  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute  is  well  worth  a  visit.  There  should  be  conversation 
with  those  who  have  had  experience  along  any  of  the  lines 
recommended  for  study,  and  reading  not  required  by  the 
course.  Books  on  educational  missions  should  be  read,  and 
accounts  of  such  work  as  that  of  Tyndale-Biscoe  at  Srinagar 
(pamphlet  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society),  or  the  social 
service  promoted  by  Fleming  at  Lahore. 

The  majority  of  our  correspondents  recommend  that  at 
least  a  year  should  be  spent  in  the  study  of  educational 
theory.  This  should  be  a  minimum.  In  medicine  the 
Boards  generally  recommend  a  four  years’  course,  and 
hospital  practice  in  addition.  We  need  some  educational 
missionaries  who  have  spent  as  much  time  in  their  prepara- 
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together  with  actual  experience  in  teaching.  Such  persons, 
given  the  right  spirit  and  ability,  would  be  equipped  to 
study  systematically  our  more  difficult  educational  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  field.  As  it  is,  missionaries  are  called  upon  to 
perform  major  educational  operations  who  have  had  al¬ 
most  no  technical  training  whatever. 

Practical  experience  in  teaching  and  administration  is 
quite  as  important  for  the  educational  missionary  as  hos¬ 
pital  practice  for  the  medical.  It  should  be  varied  and 
demand  some  initiative.  It  should  include  some  insight  into 
the  working  of  a  school  system.  Practice  in  supervision  and 
teacher  training  and  in  managing  a  boarding  school  are 
especially  desirable.  Routine  teaching,  which  is  undertaken 
merely  to  pay  expenses,  is  much  less  likely  to  be  of  value. 
Missionaries  generally  advise  at  least  a  year  of  teaching, 
but  many  would  find  it  worth  while  to  take  more  if  they  can 
afford  it. 

The  candidate  should  not  be  discouraged  by  all  these 
suggestions.  While  they  require  much  more  than  is  us¬ 
ually  expected  of  educational  missionaries,  they  represent 
an  ideal  which  is  actually  necessary  and  which  for  some 
would  be  praticable.  Few  educational  missionaries  in  the 
past  have  had  such  training  and  yet  many  of  them  have 
been  highly  successful.  The  best  of  them  would  probably 
admit  that  with  better  preparation  they  would  have  achieved 
more,  or  at  least  have  come  earlier  into  their  full  strength. 

The  training  of  the  educational  missionary  is  by  no  means 
complete  when  he  sails  for  the  field.  Three  very  important 
lines  of  study  remain  to  be  taken  up  later.  The  first  is  the 
study  of  the  language,  which  is  being  increasingly  done  in 
union  language  schools.  Even  if  the  missionary  instructs  in 
English  he  should  by  no  means  omit  to  study  the  vernacular. 
The  second  is  the  study  of  the  whole  work  of  the  mission, 
and  the  third,  which  can  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
study  of  the  conditions  from  which  the  students  come  and 
to  which  they  go.  Many  correspondents  recommend  that 
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all  educational  missionaries  should  serve  a  term  of  evangel¬ 
istic  work  on  the  field  before  beginning  to  teach.  From 
the  educational  standpoint  the  advice  is  most  sound. 
It  would  seem  absurd  to  attempt  to  teach  without  knowing 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  life  of  the  students  and  of  the 
whole  enterprise  to  which  the  school  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute.  In  any  event,  missionary  teachers  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  visit  the  horns  of  their  pupils  and  to 
make  the  most  of  vacations  in  traveling  about  the  country. 

They  should  look  forward  to  furloughs  as  a  time  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  study  after  taking  the  necessary  rest.  The 
will  then  realize  far  better  what  they  need  most  and  will 
appreciate  what  they  study  as  would  have  been  impossible 
before.  Some  correspondents  would  even  recommend  post¬ 
poning  part  of  the  preparation  until  the  first  furlough,  on 
the  ground  that  it  can  then  be  made  so  much  more  intel¬ 
ligently.  Most  of  these  suggest  a  short  first  term  on  the 
field  in  order  to  get  a  grip  on  the  language  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  needs  of  the  work.  But  the  great  majority 
of  missionaries  advise  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  preparation 
be  deliberately  postponed,  since  one  can  never  know  too 
much;  but  that  the  furlough  be  still  used  to  supplement 
needs  that  could  not  be  foreseen.  The  educational  mis 
sionary  should  never  cease  to  grow  both  in  knowledge  and 
in  character. 

A  Brief  List  of  Books  for  Further  Reading. 

Report  of  Commission  III  of  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Conference.. 
Revell,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  needs  of  educational  work  in  general, 
and  in  the  various  fields  in  particular.  It  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every 
candidate  for  educational  work. 

Report  of  Commission  V  of  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Conference. 
Revell,  75  cents. 

This  report  treats  the  training  of  missionaries  and  has  special  sections  on  the 
needs  of  educational  missionaries. 

Report  of  the  Continuation  Committee  Conferences  in  Asia.  Student  Volunteer- 
Movement,  $2. 

These  Conferences  made  many  important  recommendations  on  the  subject  of 
educational  work  and  the  training  of  missionaries  which  are  worthy  of  study  in, 
detail. 

Brown — The  Foreign  Missionary.  Revell,  $1.50. 

A  broad  general  treatment  of  the  missionary  and  his  needs 
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Talbot — Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.  Doubleday,  Page,  $1.50. 

General  Armstrong,  was  a  man  of  strong  personality,  and  has  contributed  very 
greatly  through  Hampton  Institute  to  the  progress  of  education. 

Washington — Up  From  Slavery.  Doubleday,  Page,  $1.50. 

The  best  known  graduate  of  Hampton  has  also  made  a  great  contribution  to 
our  national  education. 

Wells — Stewart  of  Lovedale.  Revell;  $1.50. 

A  life  of  the  man  who  founded  the  leading  missionary  industrial  institution  of 
Africa. 

Smith — Life  of  Alexander  Duff.  Out  of  print. 

A  bulky  book,  parts  of  which  may  well  be  skimmed,  but  of  great  importance 
for  the  history  of  educational  missions. 

Hamlin — My  Life  and  Times.  Pilgrim  Press,  $1.25. 

The  life  of  another  vigorous  and  original  personality,  who  was  the  first  president 
of  Robert  College  in  Constantinople. 

Washburn — Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  $3. 

.  A  history  of  the  work  of  Robert  College. 

Griffis — Verbeck  of  Japan.  Revell,  $1.50. 

The  only  available  life  of  a  missionary  who  did  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
Japanese  education. 

Hardy — Life  of  Neesima.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  $2. 

A  life  of  the  leading  Japanese  Christian  educator. 

Burton — Education  of  Women  in  China.  Revell,  $1.25. 

Cowan — Education  of  Women  in  India.  Revell,  $1.25. 

Two  well  balanced  sketches. 

Tyndale-Biscoe — Character  Building  in  Kashmir.  Pamphlet  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  9  pp. 

A  very  striking  example  of  results  in  character  building  obtained  by  uncon¬ 
ventional  methods. 

Books  on  the  Principles  of  Education. 

McMurry — How  to  Study.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  $1.25. 

Perhaps  the  best  single  book  for  the  practical  teacher. 

Dewey — The  School  and  Society.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  $1. 

Though  very  unpretentious  in  form,  has  been  called  the  most  influential  book 
on  education  written  by  an  American. 

Cubberly — Changing  Conceptions  in  Education.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  35  cents. 

A  good  brief  sketch  of  the  modern  ideals  of  education. 

Carney — Country  Life  and  the  Country  School.  Row,  Peterson,  $1.25. 

Shows  what  an  uplifting  influence  the  school  may  become  in  a  rural  community. 

Betts — Social  Principles  of  Education.  Scribner,  $1.25. 

A  good  general  introduction  on  the  relation  of  the  school  to  society. 

Kirkpatrick — Essentials  in  Child  Study.  Macmillan,  $1.25. 

A  widely  used  book.  Perhaps  .the  best  general  introduction  to  this  study. 

James — Talks  to  Teachers.  Holt,  $1.50. 

An  attractive  treatment  of  some  principles  of  mental  development  and  character 
formation. 

Dewey — How  We  Think.  Heath,  $1. 

A  veiy  careful  analysis  of  thought  processes,  with  application  to  education. 

Coc — Education  in  Religion  and  Morals.  Revell,  $1.35. 

A  plea  for  giving'  religion  its  proper  place  in  education. 

Pease — Outlines  of  a  Bible  School  Curriculum.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  $1.50. 

Lays  down  laws  along  which  the  best  Bible  study  has  been  moving. 

Weigle — The  Teacher  and  the  Pupil.  Westminster  Press,  50  cents. 

About  the  best  of  the  handbooks  on  Sunday  School  teaching. 

Monroe — Textbook  in  the  History  of  Education.  Macmillan,  $1.90. 

Not  altogether  easy  reading  for  beginners,  but  the  most  satisfactory  historv  of 
education. 
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